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ous.” To test his memory, he again commenced 
the study of German, which he had allowed him- 
self to forget; and speedily acquired such profi- 
ciency as enabled him to read the language with 
comparative ease. But he gave stronger evidence 
of the integrity of his powers. When, in his seventy- 
fifth year, he was consulted by a company at Glas- 
gow as to the mode of conveying water from a 
peninsular across the Clyde, to the company’s en- 
gines at Dalmarnock—a difficulty which appeared 
to them almost insurmountable—the plan suggested 
by Watt proved that his remarkable ingenuity re- 
mained unimpaired by age. It was necessary to 
fit the pipes through which the water passed to the 
uneven and shifting bed of the river, and Watt, 
taking the tail of the lobster for his model, for- 
warded a plan of a tube of iron similarly articu- 
lated, which was executed and laid down with 
(Concluded from page 338.) complete success. 

Among his minor works, the contrivance of} A few years later, when close upon his eightieth 
which formed the pastime of his leisure hours, were| year, the aged mechanician formed one of a part 
his machine for copying letters, his instrument for 
measuring the specific gravity of fluids, his regula- 
tor lamp, his plan of heating buildings by steam, 
and his machine for drying linen, invented for his 
father-in-law, — Macgregor, a dyer, at Glasgow. 
He was also occupied with speculations respecting an 
arithmetical machine, and early threw out the sug- 
gestion of a spiral oar for the propulsion of ships. 
His specification of the steam-engine included a 
steam-carriage for use on common roads, and he 
had many discussions with his assistant, William 
Murdock, and his friend, Lovell Edgeworth, on the 
subject. 

Watt's later years were years of comparative 
peace, but of bereavement. One by one his early 
friends dropped away; the pride and hope of his 
heart, his son Gregory, died also; and the old man 
was left almost alone. Fragile though bis frame 
had been through life, he survived the most robust 
among his associates. Roebuck, Boulton, Darwin, 
and Withering went before him, as well as his dear 
friends, Robison and Black. Black had watched 
to the last with tender interest the advancing re- 
putation and prosperity of his protégé. When Ro- 
bison returned from London, and told him of the 
issue of Watt’s suit with Hornblower for the pro- 
tection of his patent right, the kind old doctor was 
delighted even to tears. “ It’s very foolish,” he 
exclaimed, “but I can’t help it when I hear of 
anything good to Jamie Watt.” Watt in his turn 
said of Black, “ To him I owe in great measure my 
being what I am; he taught me to reason and ex- 
periment in Natural Philosophy.” Dr. Black ex- 
pired so peacefully that his servant, in describing 


What Jeffrey said of the steam-engine may be ap- 
plied to the conversation of its parent—that like 
the trunk of an elephant it could pick up a pin or 
rend an oak. 

Watt returned to his little workshop at Heath- 
field, to proceed with the completion of his dimin- 
ishing machine for copying busts and statues. His 
habit was, immediately on rising, to answer all 
letters requiring attention ; then, after breakfast, to 
proceed into the workshop adjoining his bedroom, 
attired in his woolen surtout, his leather apron, and 
the rustic hat which he had worn some forty years, 
and there go on with his machine. He succeeded 
with it so far as to produce specimens of its per- 
formances, which he distributed amongst his friends, 
jocularly describing them as “ the productions of a 
young artist just entering into his eighty-third 
year.” But the hand of the workman was stopped 
by death. The machine remained unfinished, and 
and what is a singular testimony to the skill and 
y | perseverance of a man who had invented so much, 
assembled in. Edinburgh, at which Sir Walter|it is almost his only unfinished work. ; 

Scott was present. He delighted the northern} He was fully conscious of his approaching end, 
literati with his kindly cheerfulness, not less than|and expressed from time to time his sincere grati- 
he astonished them by the extent and profundity |tude to Divine Providence for the blessings which 
of his information. “The alert, kind, benevolent|he had been permitted to enjoy, for his length of 
old man,” says Scott, “had his attention alive to|days, and his exemption from the infirmities of age. 
every one’s question, his information at every one’s|“ 1 am very sensible,” said he to the mourning 
command. His talents and fancy overflowed on|friends who assembled round his death-bed, “ of 
every subject. One gentleman was a deep philo-|the attachment you show me, and I hasten to thank 
logist—he talked with him on the origin of the|you for it, as 1 am now come to my last illness.” 
alphabet, as if he had been coeval with Cadmus; |He passed quietly away from the world, on the 
another, a celebrated critie—you would have said|19th of August, 1819, in his eighty-third year. A 
the old man had studied political economy and|statute by Chantrey —perhaps the greatest work of 
belles-lettres all his life ; of science it is unneces-|that master, has been placed in Handsworth Church, 
sary to speak—it was his own distinguished walk.”|where Watt lies buried, and justifies the compli- 
The vast extent of his knowledge was remarked by| ment paid to the sculptor, that he “cut breath ;” 
all who came in contact with him. “It seemed,”|for when uncovered before the old servants assem- 
says Jeffrey, “as if every subject that was casually |bled round it at Soho, it so powerfully reminded 
started had been that which he had been occupied |them of their master, that they “lifted up their 
in studying.” Yet though no man was more ready | voices and wept.” 

to communicate knowledge, none could be less am- meee 

bitious of displaying it.” He was,” says Mrs. Tempted by Degrees.—John Newton says, Satan 
Schimmel-Penninck, in the vivid portrait she has seldom comes to christians with great temptations, 
drawn of him in her autobiography, “ one of the or with a temptation to commit a great sin. You 
most complete specimens of the melancholic tem-|bring a green log and a candle together, and they 
perament. His head was generally bent forward |are very safe neighbours ; but bring a few shavings 
or leaning on his hand in meditation, his shoulders and set them alight, and then bring a few small 
stooping and his chest falling in, his limbs lank|sticks and let them take fire, and the log be in the 
and unmuscular, and his complexion sallow. His| midst of them, and you will soon get rid of your 
utterance was slow and unimpassioned, deep and log. And so it 1s with little sins. You will be 
low in tone, with a broad Scottish accent; his|startled with the idea of committing @ great sin, 
manners gentle, modest, and unassuming. In a|and so the devil brings youa little temptation, and 
company where he was not known, unless spoken leaves you to indulge Jy ourself. a There is no great 
to, he might have tranquilly passed the whole time |»arm in this 3” “no great peril in that ; and so by 
his death, said that he had “ given over living,”|in pursuing his own meditations. When he entered | these little chips we are first easily lighted up, and 
having departed with a basin of milk upon his|a room, men of letters, men of science, nay, mili-|4t last the green log is burned. Watch and pray 
knee, which remained unspilled. “ We may alljtary men, artists, ladies, even little cbildren|that ye enter not into temptation. 

pray,” was the comment of Watt, “ that our latter thronged round him. I remember a celebrated as 

end may be like his; be has truly gone to sleep in| Swedish artist having been instructed by him that; We should love truth above all, the ornaments 
the arms of his Creator.” rat’s whiskers make the most pliant painting-|of language are of very minor importance. Almost 

Towards the close of his life, Watt was distress-| brushes; ladies would appeal to him on the best|every one will avow that this is true; but I am 
ed by the apprehension that his mental faculties|means of devising grates, curing smoking chimneys, | afraid that our hearts are not sufficiently impressed 
were deserting him, and remarked to Dr. Darwin, warming their houses, and obtaining fast colours.|with the full force of the sentiment. I often fear 
“ Of all the evils of age, the loss of the few mental|I can speak from experience of his teaching me|that in seeking for the great and sublime, we fol- 
faculties one possessed in youth is the most griev-| how to make a dulcimer and improve a Jew’s harp.” |low after a deceitful shadow. 
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s on to testify to the improved position and | 
—Late Paper. 
sniicainialahlihcnantie 

The Red-Eyed Cicada, or, Seventeen Year 
Locust.—The present is announced as the year for 
the return of the seventeen year locusts, and as 
some alarm is felt in regard to the advent and pur- 
poses of these creatures, we have referred to Dr. 
Jaeger’s work on American insects for the recorded 
knowledge in regard tothem. Dr. Jaeger believes 
that the term of life of this locust is not extended 
to seventeen years, but that it is limited to two 
years. Dr. Harris, a distinguished entomologist, 
decides in favour of the longer term, and says that 
Professor Agassiz, and other scientific men from 
Europe, who originally inclined to the “ short 
term,” now adopt the popular belief. One point 
seems certain, that these locusts appear every year, 
while it is also true that “locust year” comes only 
once in seventeen years im the same place. But 
as their presence is noted in other places, in differ- 
ent and successive years, it happens that diligent 
and peripatetic observers coming upon them, assert 
their annual or biennial presence, while the news- 
papers in various sections do not allow June to 
commence, without noting the appearance and the 
song of locusts, and indulging in never-accom- 
plished predictions of devastated fields and gar- 
dens. 

Linnaeus named this Cicada the Septemdecim, 
from the term of years supposed to limit is appear- 
ance. Dr. Jaeger thinks that analogy controverts 
this opinion, because the other species of Cicada, 
subject to like metamorphoses, and adopting simi- 
lar modes of life, are only two years in perfecting 
their condition. He then cites Silliman’s Jour- 
nal, July, 1830, to show that these insects ap- 
peared in 1829 in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
other States, and again in 1834, and again in 
1843. Dr. Harris, as we have said above, arrives 
at a different conclusion, and cites his list of years 
and places in which this Cicada had appeared, as 
proof that its re-appearance in the same place is at 
intervals of seventeen years. 

We will leave the entomologists to adjust their 
differences, and will describe the habits of the 
Cicada. The Cicada now commencing its piping 
in New Jersey and on Staten Island, is not the 
locust of Scripture. The biblical locust, the plague 
of the East, is an oriental relative of our grass- 
hopper, and the farming community in some sec- 
tions of our country are well aware of the desolat- 
ing appetite of the grasshopper, when this tribe ac- 
cumulates in large numbers, and goes forth with 
insatiable maw to blast and devour every thing in 
their path, or “hop.” Our red-eyed Cicada is a 
creature of an altogether different temperament, 
and may be thus described : 

Its eyes are red, the head and chest black, and 
the abdomen black, and divided by orange-coloured 
rings. It has an inflated snout, very short seta- 
ceous (bristly) antennze, four membraneous wings, 
and six feet. 
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cient times.” His voice was charming to the) had service in the mecting.>, John was ‘brief’ and 
prospects of the Jews under the present Emperor.” | Greeks, for it gave life to the solitude of the shady} to the point respecting the people being in readi- 
groves and academic walks, and gave assurance to|ness and waiting for the Saviour, in order to be 
the hearer that it was a perfectly happy being.|healed of their various diseases; that He was as 


The Greeks caged it, and called it the “ Sweet 
Prophet of the Summer,” the “ Love of the Muses,” 
and by other tender appellations. In Southern 
Europe Cicadas are always found. They live upon 
the olive and the ash. From the latter, when 
pierced by their stings, there exudes a liquid, which 
when dry is called “manna.” The female Cicada 
is dumb. As old Anaxagoras said : 
“ Happy the Cicadas’ lives 
Since they all have voiceless wives.” 

Now, though the ladies may regard Anaxagoras 
as a “ brute” for uttering such “ horrid” language, 
he was nevertheless a kind man. On his death- 
bed, when asked how he wished to be commemo- 
rated, he said, “ Let the boys play on the anniver- 
sary of my death.” 

‘The Cicada deposits its eggs in the twigs of trees 
and bushes. It soon after dies, falls to the ground 
and dries up, if not eaten by birds or animals. The 
eggs are white, oval, flat, and one-sixteenth of an 
inch long. They hatch in six weeks, the larvae 
fall to the earth, each having a mouth and six 
legs, retreat below the surface, and there lie, feed- 
ing feebly upon roots, and awaiting their resurrec- 
tion. When this period comes, they emerge from 
the ground, climb a tree or fence, pass through a 
series of fits and spasms, break their shells and ap- 
pear as callow Cicadas, ready for their sixty days 
career, and to fulfil their destiny. Such are the 
short and simple annals of the seventeen year 
locusts, a race of creatures more sinned against 
than sinning. They will be missed after their dis- 
appearance.—New York Commercial Adveriser. 





For “ The Friend.” 


able and willing now as in that day to heal and to 
cure our maladies if we were willing to do our part. 
was lengthy on ‘The foundation of God 
standeth sure, having this seal, the Lord knoweth 
them that are his;’ he was earnest in his exhorta- 
tion to the young people present; and in the last 
meeting — thought him excellent. In our 
last meeting, there was a little living stream in 
great weakness opened and ran amongst us, fresh 
and lively, through dear Alice Knight and E. C. 
Mason, and followed by a lowly humble petition 
to the throne of Grace, (for a continuation of sup- 
plies of strength, with thanks for the present help,) 
by our dear though almost worn-out friend E. 
Robeson, with whom I went from meeting; I 
think she cannot be long here, she is so weak and 
oppressed for breath. I travelled with this exer- 
cise, and it felt grateful.” 

“Ninth mo, 2d. is a sensible, prudent 
woman, and has, I think, the right kind of zeal 
and charity; to misplace these two virtues makes 
sad work. I wish T. and B. encouraged, but as I 
often am, was low and poor myself. I cannot 
somehow or other partake of much pleasant bread. 
S. E. was silent everywhere, except a little for C. 
F.’s children and brother J.’s, for which I was 
glad; she was not out on a religious concern (a 
little journey for her health which was feeble,) yet 
I was sensible she was not without religious exer- 
cise ; she is rather more silent in her common man- 
ners than I have been used to see her, should not 
be surprised if a preparation for future religious 
service would be the result of this proving dispen- 
sation, wherein she, to use her own words, ‘ was 
mercifully preserved from feeling any anxiety 











Extracts Srom the Letters and Memorandums of! whether she recovered or not.’ 


our Late Friend, H. Williams. 


“Seventh mo, 4th, 1842.—Yesterday we had| 
quite a full meeting; several strangers. Our friend) 
K. C. preached very suitably to us, on ‘ The grace 
of God that bringeth salvation, hath appeared 
unto all men.’ 

“If we were careful in our different meetings 
and neighbourhoods to support the standard of 
Truth according to the gift and understanding which 
our great Head giveth to the willing, obedient and 
faithful followers of Him, it seems to me, that this 
is a day in which some might be turned to look on 
us, not out of contempt, but from sincere motives, 
and the day is coming when, I believe, they will 
flock in, as doves at their windows from the trou- 
bled waters when there is no rest to the sole of 
their foot. While I feel as I do in this respect, I 
ean but be very jealous, that many among us are 
not careful to live aud example well, day by day; 
and I often mourn over my own shortcomings. 
Even to-day there is a great stir about here, such 
a going of the people, men, women and children; 
some hundreds since early this morning have 





The musical organs are beautiful| passed our door on their way to celebrate the fourth 


shell-formed membranes spread over a cavity under|of this month; and to attend a large temperance 
the breast, on each side. The ovipositor is a long,| meeting at the ‘ Big Spring,’ where are tables fur- 
sharp instrument in three parts, with saw-teeth on|nished for the hungry, free of cost, and five per- 


the sides. By this instrument it digs into small 
limbs, and deposits its eggs in about a week after 
leaving the ground. 

_He has no mouth, and therefore cannot eat. In 
his brief piping career, which lasts only two 
months, he sucks dew from the leaves, and does no 


eons to speak on Temperance. On the other side 
of the ‘Spring’ there is a talk of an opposition 
company to drink punch, set up by 5 80 





confusion seems to rule in many ways now-a-days, | 


jat home and abroad in church and state; if our 
faith in better things does not stay us, we shall be 


“ 





continues to do what is laid on him, I 
trust, ‘in the spirit and manner recommended,’ in 
order for their help, and for his own help also; 
these things work both ways, when rightly done ; 
when other ways, I expect it must be no help 
either way, if not a hurt.” 

“ 8th.—Thy account of dear —’s sickness 
affected me with sorrow, and I in my measure 
sympathized with the anxious watchers and the 
friends of the suffering girl, but a thought arose in 
my mind, that most likely she was in good measure 
prepared for this time of trial and for the change 
to an ever-enduring state, should it please Best 
Wisdom so to order it: from her entering the 
school last spring my feelings were, more than is 
usual for me towards an entire stranger, opened 
towards her, and in secret sympathy did I travel 
with her; she was then under close trial, but it 
was evident she endeavoured to bear up under it 
whatever it was, in a becoming manner.” 

“ Eleventh mo, 9th.—I arrived safely home from 
the school—brought much of the feeling with me, 
that had gathered about me whilst there, and even 
yet, it is not lost; though I have to lay some of 
the thoughts aside to make room for home cares 
and concerns; they are many and various, in- 
creasingly so; may there be a proportionable con- 
cern to seek for a daily supply of Best Help; feel- 
ing, too, infirmities peculiar to my time of life. 

“ Yesterday morning E. C. took M. P. and 
myself to Horsham to attend Abington Monthly 
Meeting, the Quarters Committee being to meet 
there; the meeting itself was good; but I had 





harm to vegetation, except occasionally injuring like a feather in the wind, blown hither and thi-|some very close trying feelings on several accounts, 


twigs by the perforations of his ovipositor. Says 
Dr. Jaeger, he is “ a harmless, lovely creature, and 
has been celebrated for his song from the most an- 


ther.” 


“Eighth mo, 4th—At our Quarterly Meeting) 


jhad our friends Jokn Letchworth and 





, both 





not the least was the prospect some have ere very 
long, of making one monthly meeting out of two, 
|it was so repugnant to my natural feelings and in 
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a better point of view, that I was quite unhinged, |drous things, not the least in the long catalogue,| Refuges. The box on which the foot of the cus. 


was tempted to complain, and imagined things were 
all getting wrong, it left me poor, weak, barren 
and sad. We came on from Horsham to our kind 
young friends C. and M. S.’s, who, with their va- 
luable sister, were truly kind ; but my heart inly 
mourned,..... To , [ suggested more 
diligence and faithfulness at home in our little 
meetings ; to visit in a concern for the encourage- 





ment of individuals and of families, as way opened |lic benefactor. 


in the Truth, and I believed it would open, if 


the revival of the shoe-blacks. The credit of the|tomer rests while his boot is receiving its polish, 

restoration to society of a class of humble artisans|and the mat on which the shoe-black kneels, are 

so eminently useful, even in a cleanly city, belongs |made by the boys of the Grotto Passage Refuge— 

to my versatile and excellent friend, John Mac-|thus the outcasts gathered in the refuges are being 

gregor, of the Temple, who, in his devotion to many | taught to make themselves very useful. 

of the important charities of the metropolis, ranks (To be concluded) 

as a second Shaftesbury, and enjoys an enviable —___~++—— 

reputation, as a most intelligent and untiring pub- souneaeni For “The Friead.” 
ratitude, 


It occurred to J. Macgregor, that on the open-| It is common to acknowledge obligation to those 


Friends were more fully devoted to the good one|ing of the Hyde Park palace, (in the summer of| who confer upon us a little temporal kindness, and 


of another, not selfishly sitting brooding on our 
own weak state and caring for things at a dis- 
tance; thus I complained, and in this poor way 
was conveyed to Germantown, very unfit to at- 
tend such a meeting as I was going to, [Select 
Quarterly Meeting,] but through all, I did not 
forget, that there was One able to help, but had 
no ability to apply. Imagine how I was surprised 
on opening A. K.’s door to see and §. 
H. sitting. I spoke to them, and in a moment 
said, 1 was glad to see them; it was a fresh evi- 
dence of the care of our great Caretaker, in put- 
ting it in the hearts of his servants to come and see 
how the brethren fared. On sitting down in meet- 
ing pretty soon dear S. revived the circumstance 
of the Apostle Paul being met by the brethren at 
Appi-foram or Three Taverns, after he had been 
in great tribulation: thou canst read the passage; 
and as for , She brought forth out of the good 
treasury things many, ‘new and old;’ the case of the 
prophet when they were in a great strait, he prayed 
the eyes of his servants might be opened to see, 
and behold he saw, they were surrounded with the 
Lord’s host, chariots of fire and horses, X&c., so 
that altogether I was strengthened and comforted 
and encouraged to leave those things, and in the 
place of the trial I was under, a quiet, resigned 
feeling even as ‘a child weaned of its mother.’ It 
is marvellous how we are cared for and instructed. 
To be sensible of His preserving care is an in- 
valuable blessing. We had a choice Quarterly 











meeting ; I think it may be said, ‘ ‘Truth reigned,’| pence, and old gentlemen asked them many strange 


more than is usual now-a-days; so that we have 
need (and it has been the case) thank God and 
take courage.” 


—— ~+e-—-— 
For “ The Friend.” 


The deplorable degradation of many of the 
poor children that roam the streets of our large 
cities, idle and unrestrained, is a subject of pain- 
ful consideration to every one witnessing it, whose 
heart is capable of feeling for their abandoned 
and helpless condition, and clothes with interest 
every successful effort made to rescue any por- 
tion of them from the idleness and vice in which 
they pass their time. 
duce us to offer the following for the pages of 
“The Friend.” 


THE LONDON SHOE-BLACKS. 


1851,) London would be thronged with foreigners |considering that our capabilities are so limited in 
in attendance at the great exhibition, many of|regard to promoting the happiness of each other, 
whom were accustomed in their own countries to| owing to the frailties of our nature and the uncer- 
have their shoes cieaned in the streets, (such has|tain tenure of all earthly things, we are forcibl 
long been the practice in continental cities,) and)reminded of the propriety of, and demand for 
would be pleased to find such accommodation in| heartfelt gratitude to that beneficient Power who 
London. And some London folks might like it,|has placed us here, and granted to us so many 
besides many poor boys might earn an honest pen-|substantial mercies and favours. Not only does 
ny thereby. ut the project did not meet general|he preserve us from day to day, but he imparts 
favour, and but for J. Macgregor’s dauntless per-|all the comforts that we enjoy; and if we are faith- 
severance, would probably have been abandoned. | ful to co-operate with redeeming grace, to heed the 
Five boys picked from the ragged schools, and|day of small things, and strive to come forward in 
carefully instructed in the “ art of polishing,” were| our several allotments of usefulness, by giving suf- 
seut out early in April to different parts of the/ ficient attention to the Holy Spirit, a manifesta. 
metropolis. How the people stared at the one that/tion of which has appeared to all mankind, know- 
first appeared in Trafalgar Square, and how they|ing our faith in it, to work by love to the purifying 
crowded around J. Macgregor, when he put his\of the heart, he not only condescends mercifully 
foot upon the box to give him a fair start; but the|to comfort, encourage and protect, in the labour 
shoe-blacks that very day obtained a footing in|whereunto he has called us, but will so fulfil the 
London. There were on an average about twenty-| work of faith with power in us, that through the 
five boys constantly employed during the Exhibi-| meditating mercy of our holy Redeemer, He may 
tion season, and they cleaned 101,000 pairs of|present us faultless before his presence with ex- 
boots and shoes, for which the public paid them |ceeding joy. 
over £500. Particularly at this season of the year are we 
Kind nods of approbation were bestowed upon|called upon, to meditate with grateful emotions 
the industrious and polite shoe-blacks, by all classes} upon the bounties that proceed from a kind Pro- 
of the people, and many a word of encouragement /vidence, The fields are richly crowned with abun- 
spoken to cheer their hearts. Shop-keepers often|dant crops of various kinds, and the swelling grain 
took a fancy to them, and gave them dinners.|and ripening fruit, are sufficient to remind us of 
Ladies feasted them in their houses, and called/our entire dependence upon the unremitting care of 
them to their carriage-windows to give them a six-|our beneficient Creator, in furnishing sustenance 
| and comfort; knowing that all our efforts are en- 
questions, and told them how they would all be-|tirely inadequate to command a single shower, or 
come Lord Mayors. Boots and shoes were regu-|to produce any genial sunshine; to avert a single 
larly brought out from private houses to be cleaned, | frost, or to protect from a destructive storm. All 
and sometimes large establishments employed the| blessings then He holds in his hand, and dispenses 
boys; in one instance several hundred pairs of|them according to his holy purposes, wherefore, 
shoes had to be cleaned in a hurry, and a cab-load | much oftener than the returning morning, we should 
of the lads went to do the work. A great deal of|remember with the warmest gratitude our own im- 
\their success came from the knowledge of the good | potence, and his kindness and mercy. 
auspices under which they were sent forth to their) If we are negligent in this particular; if we are 
humble yet honourable employment, and from the|so much taken up with the enjoyment of the many 
onest, courteous and industrious habits of the|important gifts, that we forget the Great Giver; 
lads themselves. Once a half-crown was given by| would it be anything strange if he should see fit 


These considerations in-|™@istake for a penny, the regular fee, but the boy|to mar some of them in our possession, or to take 


quickly ran after the gentleman and returned it.|/them from us; or instead of a placid temper, per- 
Once a sovereign accidentally slipped into a boy's) mit a restless spirit, and a roving and uneasy dis- 
hands between two coppers, but the honest little| position to disturb the mind, and to corrode our 
fellow, after searching some hours, discovered who|enjoyment. It is well, often, to remember our un- 


Richard C. McCormick, in his new work, S¢./had given it to him, and was rewarded for his| worthiness, that, if we have attained to any good, 


Paul's to St. Sophia ; or, Sketchings in Europe,|trouble by a simple “thank you.” 


gives the following account of the shoe-blacks of 
London: 


we are what we are by grace; and that was it not 
The first company of shoe-blacks wore red jack-| for the forbearance and loving-kindness of Israel's 
ets, and were mainly employed in the city proper,|Shepherd, when striving to bring us from a state of 


_ “Clean your honour’s shoes?” was for a long/but the business proved so encouraging that there|alienation and transgression to be lambs of his 
time prior to the beginning of the present century, |are now yellow and blue jacket brigades or socie-|fold and sheep of his pasture, our state must be 


a familiar cry in the streets of London; but about |ties, and the well-behaved lads are to be found in|helpless and miserable indeed. 


This reflection 


the year 1820, with the improvement in the side-|every quarter of the metropolis; indeed, they now|should bring our minds into that simple and de- 
walks and street pavement, the shoe-blacks reluc-|have positions regularly assigned them by the po-|pending state before Him, wherein we can appre 
tantly retired to private life, thinking undoubtedly |lice authorities, and are protected from interference |ciate every blessing that we enjoy, under a sense 
that they had utterly lost their occupation. The|by idlers and others who have heretofore some-|of gratitude therefor. 

“last of the Mohicans” is said to have been a|what troubled them. Lach boy bears on his breast} Happy is that youth, who has found the gem of 
negro, who, under the new order of things, mur-|two badges of cloth, on one of which the words| inestimable worth, a contented mind ; and a heart 
muringly retired to the work-house to end his poorly |‘ Ragged School Shoe-Black Society,”’ and on the| devoted to the service of the Great Ilead of the 
requited days. But with the high-noon of the/other his distinctive letter or number are worked | church, having measurably realized the important 
century and the Crystal Palace, came many won- jin white glass beads by the girls of one of the|injunction, ‘“‘ Seck ye first the kingdom of God, and 
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his righteousness ;” knowing that all things neces- 
sary shall be added thereto. He then has a faithful 
and covenant-keeping Protector, on whom he can 
rely as a friend in need; and whatever his situa- 
tion or sphere in life, he will experience that “ con- 
tentment with godliness is great gain.” Although 
his outward substance should be more limited than 
that of many others, yet having the blessed confi- 
dence that his bread will be sure, and knowing 
that he is enabled to enjoy his many favours with 
thankfulness of heart, his happiness must be far 
greater than that individual can possess, who is 
supplied with every comfort and luxury which 
wealth and influence can afford, without realizing 
with gratitude whence those gifts proceed; for 
“man that is in honour, and understandeth not, 
is like the beasts that perish.” 
heart glowing with gratitude that this exalt- 
ing and beautiful language of the sweet Psalmist 
ean be duly appreciated: “Thou crownest the 
year with thy goodness; and thy paths drop fat- 
ness. ‘They drop upon the pastures of the wilder- 
ness; and the little hills rejoice on every side. The 
pastures are clothed with flocks; the valleys also 
are covered over with corn; they shout for joy, 
they also sing.” 


For “The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 340.) 
ALEXANDER UNDERWOOD. 


Alexander Underwood was born in the province 
of Maryland, in the year 1688. His parents, who 
were not members of the religious Society of 
Friends, removed when he was young, and settled 
in New Castle county on the Delaware. Here he 
continued to reside until he had reached the thirty- 
fourth year of his age, when he married, and re- 
moved to Londongrove township, Chester county. 
Here he became acquainted with Friends, and in 
a few years afterwards he became convinced of the 
Truth of the principles professed by them, and was 
received into membership with them. By faithful- 
ness to that which had led him into the way of 
Truth, he grew in religious experience, and became 
a valuable member of the church militant. In a 
very few years he was appointed to the station of 
elder, in which he conducted himself with reputation. 

About the year 1743, he believed it right to 
remove to Warrington, where he resided during 
the rest of his life. In a year or two thereafter, a 
gift in the ministry of the gospel was committed to 
him, in which he endeavoured to be faithful. Beside 
his earnest labours amongst neighbouring meetings, 
he twice visited meetings to the south as far as 
North Carolina, and brought back “ comfortable 
accounts from Friends there of his labour of love 
amongst them.” He wasa good example of hum- 
ble waiting in religious meetings, and by dwelling 
near the Fountain of Life, he was enabled, when 
called into service by his divine Master, “to minis- 
ter suitably to the situation of the church, the 
comfort of the true mourners in Zion, and the en- 
couragement of the faithful.” 

He was diligent, as the way was inwardly opened 
therefor, in visiting meetings around, and was ever 
careful to maintain the good order of the church, 
by having the unity of his Friends with his pro- 
spects. ‘Towards the close of his life, his strength 
of body failed much, yet he continued of a clear 
mind, and sound and lively in the ministry ; visit- 
ing even in his weakness some of the neighbouring 
meetings, and the families of Friends. In these 
exercises, his labour of love was truly comfortable 
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to the living. During his last illness, he was re-|life. For a year or two before his close, he seemed 
signed and cheerful. At one time he said, “ he|rather anxious that the period of his release from 
had the company of his good Master to comfort \time might come, yet was patient. He often said, 
him in his affliction.” On another occasion he re- |‘ People should live so in this world, as to fit 
marked, “he could say with the Psalmist, that the |them for another.” 
good Hand that was with him in his younger years,| _His last illness was of but a few weeks’ continu- 
had not forsaken him now in his old age.’ At|ance, and seemed but as the increasing weakness of 
different times he signified to those who visited|a worn out body. The day before his close, he said 
him, “ that he still felt the Comforter with him,”|to those around him, “ Let me go! let me go! 
and said his day’s work wasdone.” A short time) People should live in love.” Then looking lovingly 
before his close, “ he sang praises and hallelujahs|upon them, be said, “ Farewell! Farewell!” He 
to his great Lord and Master,” and then prayed |then, as one going to sleep, departed in a quiet, 
earnestly for the little handful. He took an affec-| composed frame of mind, ‘I'welfth mo. 17th, 1767. 
tionate leave of those present, and in a sweet frame|He was generally accounted to be ninety-seven 
of mind, uttering praises until his voice was lost, he | years of age, but the Monthly Meeting think there is 
quietly and joyfully departed Tenth month 31st, | reason to believe that he was one hundred and three. 
7. His widow survived him about fifteen months, 
ABRAHAM MARSHALL. and after about four days’ sickness, she departed 
Abraham Marshall was born at Gratton, in Der- | this life, says the memorial of Bradford Monthly 
byshire, Old England, probably a few years before! Meeting, “ quiet and easy, in the eighty-seventh 
1670. He was educated in the profession of the| year of her age, having a good savour in our re- 
church of England, and in quite early life was|membrance.” 
divinely visited. This merciful extension of hea- 
venly love, through the evil influence of his youth- , ee 
ful aan he slighted, and suffered loss aie ' The Universal Metamorphosis.—If a wafer be 
in a spiritual sense. When about fifteen or sixteen aid on a surface of polished metal, which is then 
years of age, he then residing with his kinsman,| breathed upon, and if, when the moisture of the 
John Buxton, at Aldwork, he was again powerfully | breath has evaporated, the wafer be shaken off, 
visited. John Gratton being in that neighbour- we shall find that the whole polished surface is not 
hood on religious service, felt a concern to appoint | 4S it was before, although our senses can detect no 
a meeting in Aldwork. In this meeting he was so difference ; for if we breathe again upon it the sur- 
eminently favoured with divine power in declaring ‘en will be moist every where except on the spot 
the truth, that divers of his audience were convinced | Previously sheltered by the wafer, which will now 
thereof, and among these was Abraham Marshall. | @Pper as a spectral image onthe surface. Again 
Keeping close under the discipline of the cross, | and again we breathe, and the moisture evaporates, 
the young convert grew in religious knowledge, and ‘but still the spectral wafer reappears. ‘his ex- 
became a firm and upright pillar in the church. A| periment succeeds after a lapse of many months, if 
gift in the ministry of the gospel was committed to| the metal be carefully put aside where its surface 
him, which he exercised, through a long life spent | C#2u0t be disturbed. If a sheet of paper on which 
in his heavenly Master’s service. a key has been laid be exposed for some minutes 
About the year 1697, he removed to’Pennsyl- | the sunshine, and then instantaneously viewed 





(To be continued.) 


vania, and settled himself near Darby. Here, on |i the dark, the key being removed, a fading spectre 
the 17th day of the First month, 1703, he was |Of the key will be visible. Let this paper be put 
married to Mary Hunt, a valuable young woman, Side for many months where nothing can disturb 
who not only made him an excellent wife, but in|it, and then in darkness be laid on a plate of hot 
time became very serviceable in the church mili-| metal, the spectre of the key will again appear. 
tant, filling many important appointments with| In the case of bodies more highly phosphorescent 
benefit to the church. A few years after their than paper, the spectres of many different objects 
marriage, they removed to the forks of the Brandy- which may have been laid on it in succession will, 
wine, then a wilderness country, into which settlers|O% Warming, emerge in their proper order. This is 
were but just entering. They thus became mem- ‘equally true of our bodies and ourminds. We are 
bers of Newark Monthly Meeting, of which the involved in the universal metamorphosis. Nothing 
nearest meeting for worship was held at Kinnett,|!eaves us wholly as it found us. Every man we 
eleven wiles from their new home. They carefully | ™eet, every book we read, every picture or land- 
attended all these meetings as they came in course, |"C@Pe We See, every word or tone we hear, mingles 
and whilst Abraham grew in his gift and in use- | With our being and modifies it. There are cases 
fulness, his beloved wife seems not to have been|° record of ignorant women, in states of insanity, 
behind him. Heer services in visiting families as an ,Uttering Greek and Hebrew phrases, which in past 
overseer, entreating with offenders, were great in| Years they have heard their masters utter, without, 
that Monthly Meeting, for many years. A settle- |f course, comprehending them. These tones had 
ment of Friends soon was made near their resi-|!ong been forgotten; the traces were so faint that, 
dence; a meeting of worship was soon established | Under ordinary conditions, they were invisible ; but 
at Marshalton, and in the year , a Monthly |their traces were there, and in the intense light of 
Meeting, which was called Bradford. cerebral excitement they started into prominence, 
Of Abraham it is said, that he “ was instrumen- Just a3 the spectral image of the key started into 
tal in settling” that meeting; that he was zealous sight on the application of heat. It is thus with 
“for the support of T'ruth’s discipline, and an ex-|#!! the influences to which we are subjected.— 
ample of plainness and self-denial.” He travelled | Cornhill Magazine. 
through the Southern provinces and the Jerseys, | sss 
and the returning certificates he received testified, | THE FRIEND. 
that his laboura were acceptable to Friends, his) ———— —@ —@ ______________. 
doctrine being sound, and his life and conversation 
adorning it. He was of an honest and upright! « 
walk amongst men. His zeal for the prosperity of 
the Truth continued to the last; but through the (Concluded from page 344.) 
failure of his hearing, and weakening of his me-| Fourth-day afternoon—* * * The clerk 
mory, his services were not so great as in younger’ proceeded with the reading of the revised General 
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Advices. The first and second passed with only|proceeded with the report of the committee, taking |the apostleship was to be despised because a Judas 
one alteration—the omission of the words “ our/|first that part which had been referred to a few/had held that office. As had been previously re. 
great High Priest” from the end of the second./Friends last evening for further amendment, viz.,|marked upon the difficulty of answering certain 
The third, having reference to retirement and|the Advice respecting the attendance of meetings./Queries, the blame lay not in the Query but in 


prayer, gave rise to a protracted discussion. 


After} As now altered, it stands thus:—‘ Be earnestly /those who had to answer them. Plainness is not 


spending an hour upon it, without being able to|concerned in your religious meetings, reverently to|to be blamed, but many having laid it aside, a 


issue it satisfactorily, the meeting concluded to re- 
mit the paragraph of Advice to a few Friends, to 
endeavour between meetings to frame a new edi- 
tion—such as they would deem likely to be accep- 
table after what had passed respecting it, and bring 
the same to next sitting. 

The remainder of the Advices were then sever- 
ally read, considered, and agreed to, with less or 
more verbal alteration, with but little delay, up to 
the one on the subject of the seventh Query, which 
occasioned a long discussion, and some collision of 
sentiment between two Friends in regard to tem- 
perance, or rather total abstinence—the one de- 
precating the introduction or the action of this doc- 
trine into the Yearly Meeting, because of its not 
being recognized in the New Testament; and the 
other enlarging on the incomparably greater danger 
from “the unnecessary use of intoxicating drinks” 
than from other evils against which the Yearly 
Meeting advises its members. 

At length, after numerous suggestions, the Ad- 
vice was made to comprehend what the committee 
had not contemplated, viz., the words of the seventh 
Query respecting “the unnecessary. frequenting of 
taverns and other public-houses.” The minute 
also, besides the other particulars enumerated in 
that Query, advises against “ all such companion- 
ships, indulgences, and recreations, as are calculated 
to interfere with our growth in grace.” 

The succeeding Advices were got through with, 
and some trifling alterations adopted. * * * 

The Advices themselves disposed of, with one 
exception, as above noticed, the clerk next read the 
arrangement which the committee proposed with 
regard to the times of answering the Queries, and 
of reading the General Advices, as well as the 
Queries designed to be simply read and considered. 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings in the spring are 
to answer the first seven, and Preparative Meet- 
ings the first six. 

In the autumn, the eighth, ninth and tenth are 
to be answered by Monthly and Quarterly, and 
the eighth and ninth by Preparative Meetings. 

The Queries A, B, and C, each separately at in- 
tervening times, to be read and considered in the 
respective meetings. 

‘he General Advices to be read at the close of 
a First-day morning Meeting for Worship, when 
those in attendance, but not members, are to be 
requested to remain. 

This latter part of the arrangement was disap- 
proved of by a number of Friends, because of its 
apprehended tendency to induce a departure from 
the Society’s principle in regard to worship; and 
because of the erroneous interpretation which might 
be put upon the practice by others, as well as on 
account of its being in their opinion the tendency 
of the present day among Friends to run increas- 
ingly into forms. 

On behalf of the committee, it was explained by 
Josiah Forster, that the utmost care had been 
taken to provide against any misconception, both 
on the part of F ioe themselves and of others, no 
individual of the committee having the remotest de- 
sire to lower or alter the standard hitherto upheld 
by the Society in regard to worship; and the fact 
that those not members “are to be encouraged to 
remain during such reading” would clearly termi- 
nate the meeting for worship. * . - 

Adjourned to ten to-morrow morning. 


present yourselves before God ; and seek through 
the help of the Holy Spirit, to worship Him through 
Jesus Christ. Strive to avail yourselves of the 
privilege of access through Him unto the Father ; 
continue instant in prayer, watching in the same 
with thanksgiving ; honestly examining yourselves 
us to your growth in grace, and your preparation 
for the life to come.” 

In this shape it proved acceptable, and was 
adopted. 

The women’s Queries were next considered. 
The alterations in these are not important, but 
chiefly consist in being made similar as far as may 
be to the men’s, except that a new Query has been 
introduced relative to the testimony against all 
war, and is the same as that previously agreed to 
for the men’s meetings. One Friend expressed 
his surprise at such a Query for our women’s 
meetings. This brought out a very decided ap- 
proval of it, as the influence of women was exten- 
sive and powerful. The education of children was 
greatly in their hands, and they were as much 
called upon to bear this testimony as the men. 
Would the volunteer movement, it was asked, have 
attained such a prominence if husbands and bro- 
thers had not been encouraged in it by wives and 
sisters? 

The arrangements for the reading and answer- 
ing of these Queries by women Friends, together 
with the three new Queries, A, B, and C, were 
also read. 

The next branch of the report was that relating 
to the Queries for the use of ministers and elders; 
the number did not appear to be increased, there 
being two omitted and two new; these latter, 
however, are only to be read and considered. The 
alterations otherwise were chiefly of a verbal cha- 
racter; and after due deliberation the whole were 
agreed to. 

The clerk then passed on to the Advices to min- 
isters and elders; these are much more numerous 
than their Queries; the alterations also were rather 
numerous, and underwent a close and long-con- 
tinued scrutiny. 

The criticisms were mostly of a verbal nature, 
and otherwise very similar in tenor to what were 
made upon the General Advices, only they were 
probably more pointed than upon the latter, in 
regard to the matter of “ plainness of speech, be- 
haviour and apparel.” 

Alluding to certain circumstances in the north 
of England, a Friend was understood to say, that 
nothing had more damaged and disgraced the So- 
ciety than the misconduct of a member in that 
locality, and who, but for his exterior plainness, 
would probably never have attained to so high a 
position, either in the Society or in public confi- 
dence. So strongly did the Friend, who alluded 
to this case, feel the reproach thus brought upon 
our profession, that he was ready to wish he could 
pass along the streets in disguise! These remarks 
being calculated to encourage the strong current 
now manifest of departing from our testimony in 
the matter, and to misplace the blame in such 
cases, by attaching it to plainness instead of to the 
misconduct of the individual, who, it might be, 
made it a cloak, another Friend replied, by quoting 
an observation of a former day in reference to a 
similar case, to this effect, that plainness was not 
wrong in itself, nor to be discarded because it had 


Query inculcating plainness is found to be difficult 
to answer ¢rudy, and has to be altered, 

The Advices were at length adopted; and the 
oo adjourned after two o'clock to half-past 

e. 

Fifth-day afternoon.—The consideration of the 
committee’s report was resumed at this sitting, 
and detailed the arrangements for the future con. 
ducting of the Yearly Meeting’s business. They 
are few but comprehensive, and seem very judi- 
cious, well calculated to economize the time, while 
they will not lessen the interest or benefit of the 
meeting. 

As there were sufficient reasons why they could 

not come at once into operation, they were simply 
read, and reserved for consideration to next year, 
The committee was also continued under appoint- 
ment. . 
The time when the revised Queries should come 
into use was fixed for the autumn quarter, and they 
are to be sent down accordingly to the several 
meetings for their use then, accompanied by a 
minute to be prepared for the purpose. 

The preceding business having detained the 
meeting to this advanced period of the week, 
Josiah Forster, and others about the table, pro- 
posed certain means for bringing the meeting to a 
conclusion by Seventh-day, such as passing over 
sundry of the school reports, and omitting the read- 
ing of some other matter which, under ordinary 
circumstances, it might have been desirable to bring 
forward. - . i 

The report of the adjourned general meeting for 
Ackworth school, held in London on the 22d inst., 
was then read by William Thistlethwaite. * * 

The committee appointed to audit the accounts 
of the national stock produced their report, which 
was read. ™ - - . 

The report on the accounts was minuted as sat- 
isfactory, and a subscription equal to anticipated 
‘requirements directed to be made, and early remit- 
ted through the correspondents. * a 

Adjournment was made to ten o'clock to-morrow 
morning. 

The large committee assembled at half-past six, 
jat White Hart Court, and passed sundry of the 
replies to the foreign epistles. 

Sizth-day morning.—Met at ten o'clock. * * 

The clerk called attention to the report of the 
committee, which had engaged so much of the time 
of the meeting, and which, he said, it had been 
thought desirable, should be sent to our women 
Friends. A copy of the revised Queries for their 
‘use, and of the General Advices, had already beep 
Isent; but it seemed due that their Yearly Meeting 
should also be acquainted with the reasons by 
which the committee had been actuated in the va- 
rious changes which they had recommended. The 
| suggestion being approved of, it was proposed that 
one or two Friends, including the clerk, should 

form a deputation to go to the Women’s Meeting 
with said report. . - wie 

Attention was afterwards drawn to a report of 

a committee of the Meeting for Sufferings, to whieh 
the proposition from the Quarterly Meeting of Cum- 
berland and Northumberland had been referred, 
respecting the Rules for Arbitration. That com- 
‘mittee accordingly had procceded to revise those 
lrules, and detailed in their report what they re- 
‘commended for adoption, embracing what appeare 


Fijth-day morning— * * * The clerk/been prostituted to a base purpose, any more than' satisfactory amcndments, and including, with # 
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slight exception, the proposition from the Quarterly 
Meeting reterred to. 

Upon due consideration, the rules thus revised 
were agreed to, and left to the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings to forward to Quarterly and subordinate 
meetings. 

At a former sitting, a committee had been ap- 
pointed to attend to a proposal which had been 
presented by the Meeting for Sufferings, in regard 
to certain alterations and improvements upon the 
large meeting-house ; that committee now presented 
their report, which was read. * * * he 
cost, though formerly estimated at £1000, was Now 
expected to amount to £1500—at least, the com- 
mittee thought that the measure should not be gone 
into without a prospect of this latter amount being 
provided, 

Friends present were accordingly encouraged to 
be liberal, seeing the improvements were so desira- 
ble; and it was mentioned that a subscription pa- 
per was in the clerk’s office for the object contem- 

lated. * * * * * 

This business disposed of, a report from the 
Meeting for Sufferings was brought forward, nar- 
rating their proceedings in regard to carrying into 
effect the proposition from Yorkshire Quarterly 
Meeting in relation to marriage, which was adopted 
last year. The report stated that a bill had been 
prepared for obtaining legal sanction to the mea- 
sure. It was presented to the House of Com- 
wons by John Mellor, M. P. for Nottingham, and 
passed ; the threatened opposition having been 
withdrawn. 

It was subsequently intimated that the bill had 
also passed the House of Lords, as well as that it 
had received the royal assent. 

The report further detailed the regulations 


which the Meeting for Sufferings proposed should 
be observed in case of such marriages as the act 


provides for. The principal of these is that of a 
certificate having to be obtained by the parties, 
signifying that he, she, or they, as the case may 
be, are attenders of our meetings, and believed to 
be of orderly conduct; such certificate to bear the 
attested signatures of two Friends, one of them 
an elder, overseer, or the clerk of the Monthly 
Meeting within the compass of which the parties 
reside, 

The time for the act to come into operation is 
fixed for the 30th of Sixth month this year. 

The committee appointed two or three years ago 
to visit and assist the Quarterly Meeting of Kent, 
presented a report, which was read. * * * * 
The report was considered satisfactory, and they 
were liberated from their appointment accordingly. 

The list of home and foreign correspondents was 
called over. * * ° 7 

The remainder of the sitting was occupied by 

reading sundry selccted minutes of the Meeting for 
Sufferings, relating to a variety of topics. Among 
others, church rates had engaged their attention, 
and a petition had been presented to the House of 
Commons by Sir John Trelawney, in support of 
the bill which he had introduced for the abolition 
of these rates. 
_ The proceedings of the Meeting for Sufferings 
in regard to the subject of war, were also detailed ; 
giving information respecting the christian address 
which they had issued, and the extent to which it 
had been circulated. A large edition had been 
printed, and Friends were encouraged to obtain 
supplies for distribution in their respective locali- 
ties, the address being a most excellent one, and 
much required at the present juncture. 

The selected minutes likewise gave account of 
what had been accomplished by the committee 
having charge of parliamentary business ; also of 
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the proceedings of its printing committee. These| It is pretty generally known throughout the 
minutes further narrated what had been done in Society that George Richardson, of Newcastle, had 
the way of distributing the “Appeal on Liberty of| directed his attention for many years to the in- 
Conscience,” a service which had been undertaken quiry, whether Friends, as a body, were doing 
by Joseph Cooper and his son—the sphere of their| their duty to that full extent which was compatible 


operations being chiefly Switzerland, the north of 
Italy, and the Sardinian dominions. 


The correspondence of the Meeting for Suffer- | 


ings with Friends in foreign parts was next read. 


with their principles, in reference to the propaga- 
tion of christian knowledge in heathen and other 
countries less enlightened than our own. His sen- 
timents on this subject, George Richardson had 


There had been no communication since last year| embodied in a letter which appeared some months 


from Friends in Norway. * * * ” 

The rest of the correspondence was in connec- 
tion with Friends in the southern hemisphere, and 
referred among other topics to the proposition 
which had been some time ago introduced, and 
been under consideration, that the meetings there 
should be recognized by the London Yearly Meet- 
ing ; the time for this, however, did not appear to 
Friends in the colonies to have yet come, for rea- 
sons which they assign. . ines ” 

Adjourned after two to four o'clock. 

Sizth-day afternoon.—Met at four. Reference 
was made by the clerk to the circumstance, that 
the committee appointed at a former sitting to visit 
Lincolushire Quarterly Meeting, consisted only of| 
three Friends; this number was thought to be too| 
small, and another was added to the list. 

A minute of last Yearly Meeting was read, in 


since in these pages. That letter, accompanied by 
some further illustrations in George Richardson’s 
own handwriting, had been recently taken under 
review at a meeting of Ackworth School Commit- 
tee, and other Friends interested in the subject, 
and they had agreed to communicate thereon with 
the Meeting for Sufferings. That meeting referred 
it to their committee having charge of the Negro 
and Aborigines’ Fund, and they proposed that the 
Meeting for Sufferings should bring the question 
before the Yearly Meeting. 

Many Friends accordingly delivered their senti- 
ments—John Candler first, rather briefly, Samuel 
Fox, Thomas Hodgkin, Edward Sayce, Caleb 
Kemp, and several others at considerable length. 
It was observable that the current of feeling was 
less in the direction of our venerable friend George 
Richardson’s concern, viz., heathen lands, than to- 


reference to the proposal submitted by the Meeting| wards heathenism at our own doors; and there _ 
for Sufferings for revising the Book of Rules of| was no indication of a desire for action on either 
Discipline, the present edition being at that time} hand inconsistent with the recognized principles of 
nearly exhausted. In consequence of numerous) the Society. 

alterations a supplement had been rendered neces-|_ That there was nothing whatever in our profes- 
sary a considerable time ago, and changes having] sion to suppress any rightly-directed effort, was af- 
continued to be made from year to year, besides| firmed by not a few; and the belief was expressed 
those extensive ones adopted at the present meet-| that such effort must originate with individuals, in 
ing, the necessity for a revised edition of the Book! faithfulness to apprehended duty, not that the 


of Rules seemed obvious to all. 

Josiah Forster adverted to the manner in which 
such revision had been carried out in regard to the 
edition now in use, and suggested that a better 
method could not be devised in this instance than 
was then observed, viz., by the different Quarterly 
Meetings appointing one or more of their members 
to co-operate with the Meeting for Sufferings in 
the prosecution of this very important business. 

While there seemed to be no valid objection to 
the course proposed by Josiah Forster, a number 
of Friends expressed their apprehension of injuri- 
ous consequences from the excitement and rest- 
lessness apt to be created by this appointment of 
Conferences year after year, and it was their judg- 
ment that even a brief period of quietness and 
rest would be very desirable and beneficial. 

To most other Friends, however, it appeared 


that the better way of attaining to this state of| 





settlement was to do now what was imperatively 
called for, and not keep the work in expectancy, 
which in itself was not rest but a protracted ex- 
citement, definite as it might be in duration. 

Some Friends attached great importance to con- 
densation in the proposed revision and to a more 
portable shape than previous editions, in order to 
more extended usefulness. 

The hesitation evinced by some to the proposed 
revision at this time was shown to have arisen from 
misapprehension. mS PE 7 

Ultimately, a preference was decidedly mani- 
fested for the course originally proposed by Josiah 
Forster, and a minute was accordingly made, call- 
ing upon Quarterly Meetings to nominate one or 
more of their members to attend to this important 
service. 

The remainder of this sitting, which was one of 
nearly five hours, was devoted to the consideration 
of the subject of missions, introduced by a minute 
from the Meeting for Sufferings. 


church could call any into such service, however 
wide might be the field for it. In case of any one 
believing himself thus called and qualified, there 
was felt to be an assurance that the church would 
not be lacking on her part in lending the needful 
assistance. 

Allusion was also made by a number of speak- 
ers to the pernicious effects which the example of 
many professing christians who came into contact 
with the heathen produced ; and the opinion ap- 
peared to be unavimous that, in any efforts for 
spreading christianity to heathen lands on the part 
of Friends, they could not render them by indis- 
criminate support of the missionaries of other bo- 
dies, devoted, zealous, sincere and enlightened as 
these might all be believed to be; since not only 
their mode of action, but their teaching, in some 
respects, were at variance with our acknowledged 
principles, 

As no plan could be suggested for immediate 
action in the case, on the part of the Society in a 
collective capacity, it was agreed to refer the fur- 
ther consideration of it to a committee, as had 
been done about thirty years ago, when the same 
question had been brought up by proposition from 
Bristol and Somerset Quarterly Meeting. The 
minute of the Yearly Meeting on that occasion 
was read, together with the report of the commit- 
tee then appointed to consider the proposition, and 
it was their judgment that no way appeared open 
for the Yearly Meeting proceeding in any united 
action. That committee was a very large one, 
chiefly consisting of the most experienced and es- 
teemed members of the body, to the number of 
about fifty. Inthe present instance the committee 
is still more numerous, and they are directed to 
report when prepared: the time fixed for their 
first meeting is the 28th of Eighth month next. 

The Large Committee was directed to assemble 
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i at half-past eight; and the| Moorish ambassador and suite, had arrived at Marseilles| Scientific Expeditions. — William Terrell and Simon 
coaiearaiidedaal a fondo = on their way to Paris. A sum equal to £12,000,000 of| Newcombe, who were appointed to the service by the 
B ae) . - L Co : French railway obligations is about to be thrown on the} Nautical Almanac Office at Cambridge, Mass., left St. 
Seventh-day morning.—The ee mmittee market. The city of Paris also intends making a loan] Paul, Minnesota, on the 19th ult., upon a journey of 1000 
met as directed, and passed all the Epistles except | of £6,000,000. The last monthly account of the Bank] miles northward of St. Paul, for the purpose of obsery- 
the General one. of France was not by any means satisfactory. ing, with astronomical instruments, the eclipse of the 
The Yearly Meeting sat down at twelve. Advices from Palermo to the 12th state, that Gari-|sun on the 18th inst., at Cumberland House, one of the 
The C ittee of Representatives presented a baldi was actively organizing his army. The convoca-| Hudson Bay Company’s stations. Cumberland House is 
mS _—e ’ pr ° P tion of a Sicilian Parliament, according to the laws of|in 54 deg. north latitude, 102 deg. 20 min. west longi- 
report, intimating that, having considered the ques- 1848, was shortly expected, for the purpose of ratifying] tude.—A scientific party left New York on the 28th ult., 
tion referred to them respecting Philadelphia Yearly 


the proclamation, which decrees the forfeiture of the|in the U. 8. steamer Bibb, to proceed to Cape Chudleigh, 
Meeting, they had not seen their way to recommend |rights of the Bourbons, and the union of Sicily to the| Labrador, in order to observe the total ectipse at that 


i ; j to accompany the|kingdom of Sardinia under Victor Emmanuel. The} point. ‘ ; 
the ae a Ene cae ther d P 2 Neapolitan frigate Fulminante had captured two steam-| A Live Stock Train.—A few days since, 106 long ears, 
a ae ; ee ae Se ae ae ers with supplies for Garibaldi. These steamers, which|confining over 5000 head of cattle, sheep and hogs, 
ally forwarded. 


. |displayed the Sardinian and American flags, had on| were sent from Pittsburg, Pa., and passed through Har- 
The replies to the Epistles were all read at this} board 25,000 muskets, 32 cannons, 2,000,000 pounds of|risburg, bound to the eastward. This was the largest 


i d, wi few slight corrections, they | powder, and a considerable sum of money. Eight hun-|stock train ever sent on the road. = 
eros a aati by the clerk. * * z loot armed passengers were made prisoners, and were,| The Farmers High School, Pa., is said to be now in 
1 8 : ee : ‘1, with the steamers, conveyed to Gaeta. The Sardinian] successful operation. There are 100 pupils attached to 
The tnsoting adjourned till five 0 clock. Minister at Naples had demanded restitution of the cap-|the Institution, who are said to be all fine, hearty-look- 
Seventh-day afternoon.—Met according to ad-|tured steamers and their passengers, and the English|ing young men. The farm contains 400 acres, and it is 
journment. 


ambassador supported his demand. The French govern-| designed, whenever sufficient funds can be obtained to 
The business of the concluding sitting was al-| ment declined to interfere. increase the size of the buildings so as to accommodate 


7" : ; ,| Cuxiva.—Late news from China has been received, by|a larger number of pupils. 
on aes = ‘aan = a earl way of Kanagawa. The Emperor has formally declined] Zhe Cattle Disease, which lately threatened to be very 
eneral Epistle. 


: : to accede to the terms proposed by the allies in their|destructive in the Eastern States, has greatly abated, 
late years, of bestowing much care upon this docu-|jast ultimatum. The immediate result will probably be} and now presents generally a milder form where it does 
ment in the Large Committee, it has been thought to | the speedy prosecution of the war by France and England. | prevail. : : 

be more conducive to the solemnity of the conclud-| __Usitep Srates.—The Mexican Steamers.—The U. 8.|_ The Coal Trade.—The Pennsylvania anthracite coal 
: Saat d it but At the same time Circuit Court at New Orleans has decided that the Mexi- business is large the present season. Up to the Ist inst., 
ing sitting to rea eee a ae */can steamers captured by Commander Turner, of the|the shipments, by way of Philadelphia, reached nearly 
as intimated on this occasion, Friends were not to] figate Sarato 


s ga, are not lawful prizes, the two countries | three millions of tons, and were 442,000 tons in advance 
be precluded from remarking upon any part with|not being at war. The vessels will, therefore, have to| of last year. 


which they felt uneasy, as the epistle was to be the|be restored. But there is a difficulty in the case arising] Steamboat Explosion—The boilers of the steamboat 

“document of the meetin * + * The epistle|out of the disorganized condition of Mexico, the govern-| Ben Lewis exploded on a late trip from Memphis to St. 

was adopted it being atin that a discretion ment which owns the steamers not being acknowledged | Louis, causing the entire destruction of the boat, and the 
’ r 


. ‘ . | by the U. S. government, and the Mexican government,|loss of about twenty lives, besides which many more 
ary power to make slight alterations was vested in 


which the United States has acknowledged, will not de-| persons were wounded, receiving, probably, fatal in- 
the committee appointed to correct the press; and|mand any reparation from the United States, for it was| juries. 


i i he meeting] satisfied with the capture. The Great Steamship.—The Great Eastern arrived at 

— a ve — by vate = aan The Japanese Embassy.—After being the objects of}New York on the 28th ult., after a passage of eleven 

ee ee eee ee much attention in New York, and viewing the various|days and two hours, from Southampton. The actual 

quently offered, followed by a few weighty remarks, objects of interest with which they were surrounded, | distance run being 3242 miles. Only forty-two passen- 

expressive of thankfulness and praise. sailed from that port on the 30th, ult., on their home-| gers _— a, the ee a — = 
The clerk added a few words, intimating his be-| ward voyage. asters having destroyed the confidence of the public. 

i New York.—Mortality last week, 362. Children un-|is expected she will remain at New York a considerable 
lief a oy had not oe ee by ee der ten years of age, 183; of consumption, 70. The|time, and be exhibited to visitors. She is described as 
Hea a. a one together; an 0ug) | first new Virginia wheat on sale in this market made its| being a very comfortable passenger ship, her movements 
we might not in all things have becn able to see) a ypearance on the 2d inst. It brought $1.70 per bushel. being so long, slight and easy that no inconvenience or 
quite eye to eye—and perhaps we could not expect| Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 254. Under ten|sea-sickness is produced. It is believed that her maxi- 
it here below, where “we see but as through alyears of age, 172; of consumption, 22; cholera infan-|mum speed was not attained at this trip, her commander 
glass darkly,”—yet it was, he thought, cause for| ‘um, 38. During the six months ending on the Ist inst., thinking it of greater moment to make a safe voyage, 

« \there were 5414 interments in Philadelphia. Of this} than a short one. 
thankfulness, that we had been so preserved in susaber, 2925 were children. 
brotherly harmony and love; and the example of 


California.—San Francisco dates to Sixth mo. 11th, RECEIPTS. 
christian condescension on the part of some dear|have been received by the overland mail. The hostile 


Received from Wm. Bell, Ind., $1, to 14, vol. 34; from 
and honoured fathers in the church, who could not} (ndians had all retreated from the neighbourhood of the} Asa Garretson, agt., 0., for Jos. Gibbons, $4, vols. 31 and 


ite i aos : Washoe mines. About eighty persons in all had been|32; from Abm. Cowgill, agt., lowa, for S. C. Sharpless, 
ipdent sodies Gualeytaamenies 7 e ie killed by them, in the Carson Valley district. The pony $2, to 27, vol. 32. : : : 


3 : ; e express had not yet been re-established. Four ships had 
After a time of impressive solemnity, the clerk | arrived from China, with 1500 passengers. 


TEACHER WANTED. 
read the concluding minute. Large Immigration to Kansas.—The agent of a large 
* 


: : A Principal for the Infant department of the Adelphi 
* : * * * |colony of Swedes has recently concluded satisfactory School. Application may be made in writing to 
. * . : i in Johnson county, Kansas territory, near : \ <a 
Thus terminated the deeply interesting and im- |*"™@0sements in iy y: Joe, Capsury 
eliamaies at die Venrle Mestiar G 1860— Vlatho, by which there will be 40,000 Swedes settled Isnatt H. JouNson, 334 Crown street, 
P ae , y a there in the course of a few months. Euiuv Roserts, 1217 Race street. 
the closing sitting being overshadowed, as we ven-| Jmmigration in Minnesota. —The St. Paul (Minn.) — b. 186 
ture to believe, with the wing of heavenly love, | Pioneer says that 10,000 actual settlers have already ar- Seventh month, 1860. 
under which Friends parted in feelings of thank- oe ih gaa and farming interests were never WEST-_TOWN SCHOOL. 
fulness to the Lord, and love towards each other. Sugar from Mexico.—A cargo of sugar, the first im-] A Friend is en as Teacher eens in the Boys’ 
ported, was recently received in New York, from Cam-| department of this Institution. Apply to 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. peachy, Yucatan. It is pronounced “a good, strong Samvuet Hitues, Wilmington, Del. 
Evcrorr.—News from England to Sixth mo. 20th. 


article, fully equal to Cuban, in the hardness of its crys- James Emuen, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
In Parliament, the attention of the government was] tals, when refined.” Aurrep Corg, Germantown, Pa. 


called to the enlistment now going on in Ireland, to fur-| he Wheat Harvest in Illinois.—The harvest in “Egypt,”| Sixth mo. 6th, 1860. 
nish the Pope with troops in Italy, and it was stated|as the southern part of Illinois is called, commenced on 
that there was abundant evidence to support a prosecu-|the 28th ult., and the early wheat, although rather light, 
tion under the foreign enlistment act. In the House of|and short in quantity, is of very fine quality. The white 
Lords, the bill for the abolition of church rates had been and red wheat, yet to be cut, is much heavier, and pro- the Boys’ department of this Institution. 
rejected by a decisive majority. ; mises a very heavy yield. Application may be made to NaTHAN Suarpwess, Con- 
The Liverpool cotton market was dull; prices un-| Marine Losses.—During the past month the aggregate cord, Pa.; SamuveL Hittes, Wilmington, Del.; James 
changed. Red wheat, 10s. 8d: 11s. per 100 pounds ;|number of vessels lost has been 56:—6 steamers, 16]? wee a i Se Philad. 
: 3 . : : : EmLEN, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, 
white, 11s. a 12s. 9d.; yellow corn, 32s. 6d.; white, 34s.|ships, 13 barks, 10 brigs and 11 schooners. The vessels : , 7 
@ 35s. per 480 pounds. Consols, 93}. are valued at $613,300, and their cargoes at $859,000,| Twelfth mo., 1859. 
The French Emperor arrived at Baden on the 15th,| making altogether $1,472,300. ; 
and had interviews with the Prince Regent of Prussia] Zhe Rush of Slaves to Canada.—A recent census in| Drep, on the 23d of Fifth month last, at the residence 
and some of the German Sovereigns. It is stated on| Canada, shows that there are 45,000 runaway slaves in| of her daughter, Mary P. Dawson, near Barnesville, Bel- 
good authority, that Napoleon, in his conversations with|Canada West, at the present time, and that they are| mont county, Ohio, widow of Joel Dawson, deceased; 00 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 


__ eC ee eae nnn 


the German Sovereigns, repeated pacific assurances, and| coming in at the rate of 10,000 a year. These slaves are|the 2d of Tenth month last, Clary STanToN, wife of 


said that he desired the interview to express them ver-| assisted by associations, and many of them settle on land| Henry Stanton, in the seventy-third year of her age; 
bally. The brother of the Emperor of Morocco, with the] purchased for them. members of Stillwater Monthly Meeting. 
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